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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
* Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 
300 S. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 

‘Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federai Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co 80202 


303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


LErnest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave 
Seattle, Wash. 38101 
206-442-7620 
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TWO BLACK WOMEN BEGIN PARALEGAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM OF LABOR DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON -- Two black women, employees of the Labor Department 


Solicitor's Offices in Atlanta and Chicago, are among 12 participants who 


have begun a year-long career development training program to become 
legal assistants. 
They are: 
Mrs. Venice A. Nash, a 46-year-old native of Atlanta. She has 


been with the Solicitor's Office in Atlanta since 1963. A graduate of 


Booker T. Washington High School, she also attended Newark Preparatory 


School in New Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. Nash have three children ranging 
from 8 to 22 years of age. Jonas II and Algernon are in college; Alonzo 
is in elementary school. 

-- Mrs. Lottie J. Woods, a long-time employee of the Solicitor's 
Office in Chicago, is a native of Memphis, Tenn. The 39-year-old woman 
joined the Labor Department about 14 years ago. Her service includes 
a brief period with the Office of Labor-Management and Welfare Pension 
Reports. In addition to her Labor Department service, Mrs. Woods has 
worked with other federal agencies for a combined total of about three 
years. A graduate of Harrison High School, Chicago, she was salutatorian 
out of a class of 200. She has taken several evening academic courses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woods have two children, Marvin, 11, and Renee, 8. 

The program is designed to upgrade "promising" employees to 
professional positions. 

Solicitor of Labor William J. Kilberg said that "the department 
is one of the first federal agencies to undertake an on-the-job paralegal 


training program." (MORE) 
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He added, "We hope the program will serve as a model for other 
agencies and private firms," noting that nearly two years of planning 
had gone into the program. 

"The program will open the door to professional jobs for promising 
nonprofessionals on our staff by giving them the skills and upward mobility 
to bridge the gap," Kilberg said. 

The field employees have completed a week-long course in Washington, 
D.C., which included instruction in various areas of the law--labor law, 
legal research, appellate procedures, litigation and legal ethics. 

All participants have returned to their regular jobs, where they 
will receive a year of on-the-job training, devoting about a third of their 
worktime in performing paralegal duties under the supervision of a senior 


staff attorney. 


The paralegal trainees will: 

-- Assist attorneys in contacting witnesses and conducting pre- 
liminary witness interviews; 

-- Prepare routine legal correspondence and documents; 


-- Assist attorneys in preparing trial plans, organizing witnesses 


and completing vouchers for witnesses; 


-- Serve as research assistants to staff attorneys; 

-- Draft proposed pleadings such as findings of fact, 
conclusions of law and post-trial briefs, and 

-- Prepare appropriate subpoenas for use in trials. 
Besides job training, each participant will be required to take at least 
one three-hour semester course which is job-related. 


(MORE) 
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On completion of training requirements and favorable evaluat i 


trainees will move into permanent career positions as legal assistants. 
A total of 20 persons will participate in the program--one each 
from the 12 field offices and eight from the national headquarters of the 
licitor's Office. 
Employees from Washington will attend the week-long course in 


id-January. 
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BLACK JOB CORPS ENROLLEES 
WIN AWARDS AT ART SHOW 


CLEVELAND -- Two enrollees at the Cleveland Job Corps Center for 
Women received awards at the second annual Job Corps art show recently 
held in Washington, D.C. 
Miss Gloria Strickland, a 17-year-old from Chicago, was awarded 
a $100 U.S. Government savings bond for her oil painting, "Wild Flowers." 
"It's the first time I ever won anything," Miss Strickland said. 
A high school dropout, she is taking courses to earn a high school equivalency 
certificate (GED) and a certificate as nursing assistant. 
She first heard about the Job Corps through a friend and recalls 
that when she first arrived in April she "was kind of scared, the first 
time away from home and all." "But now "it's like living at home." 
The oldest of five children, Miss Strickland plans a nursing career. 
She hopes to work in Chicago, continue her education and become a registered 


nurse. 


Miss Lillie Glenn is an 18-year-old from Detroit who was born in 


Alabama. 

Her entry, "Distractions," in the mixed media category received 
second place prize, a $50 savings bond. 

Miss Glenn, who quit high school because she "felt she couldn't 
make it," is in the general educational development program to earn a high 
school equivalency certificate and is also learning skills to become a key 
punch operator. 

She first heard about Job Corps through friends and decided this 
was the only way open to her to get an education. She has been at the center 
for a year and adds that "you have to want to learn." 


(MORE) 
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While both young ladies are delighted with their efforts in art 
and the prizes received, both share the opinion that they are getting a 
far bigger prize through the Job Corps--a chance for learning and job 
training. 

The Job Corps program, administered by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, provides disadvantaged young men and women, 
16 to 21 years of age, with a residential training program, health care, 
assistance in finding jobs and other related services. 


* # # 
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BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE 
ADMITTED TO TEXAS BAR ASSOCIATION 


DALLAS -- Howard O. Banks a Labor Department employee in Dallas, 


has been admitted to the Texas Bar Association. 


The 38-year-old Banks began his Labor Department career as a 
manpower development specialist in 1967. He is currently an unemployment 
insurance program specialist. 

Banks, who had always wanted to study law, was granted a leave of 
absence in 1969 to attend law school. He attended law school at the 
University of Texas at Austin on a Martin Luther King Fellowship from 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation in Princeton, N.J. 

A native of Fairfield, Tex., Banks now has a degree in law (Doctor 
of Jurisprudence) from the University of Texas in Austin. He is also a 
graduate of Bishop College in Dallas. 

As unemployment insurance program specialist, Banks’ duties include 
reviewing appeals decisions by state unemployment bodies, and he is also 
reviewing officer for appeals in the alien employment certification program. 

Banks provides technical assistance to state agencies on the overall 
operation and administration of the unemployment insurance program. 

The Unemployment Insurance Service program provides financial 
benefits to unemployed workers through federal and state cooperation. The 
states have the direct responsibility for establishing and operating their 
own unemployment insurance programs. All workers whose employers contribute 
to the state unemployment insurance programs, and federal civilian and 
military employees (ex-servicemen), are eligible if they are involuntarily 
unemployed, registered for work, ready to work, and meet the earnings 


requirement of the state law. 
(MORE) 
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Prior to joining the Labor Department, Banks served as parole 
officer with the Board of Pardons and Paroles of Dallas County. From 
1963 to 1966 he served as instructor and chairman of Social Science 
Department at Franklin D. Roosevelt High School and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Junior High School, both in Dallas. 

An Army veteran of the Korean conflict, Banks worked with the 
Veterans Administration from 1956 through 1963. 

Banks was a psychiatric aide with the Veteran's Administration from 
from 1958 through 1963. It was a matter of fitting work and school 
schedules around the clock, sometimes working at night, sometimes during 
the day, he says. 

Banks is a member of the Federal Bar Association, American Bar 
Association and Dallas Urban League. 

He is married to the former Bettye Johnson of Salisbury, N.C. 

They have two children, Howard Hill, 8, and Karin Rose, 3, and reside at 
2140 Sea Isiand Drive, Dallas. He is the son of Mrs. Arelia Watson, a 
long-time resident of Dallas. 


# # # 
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BLACKS, DISADVANTAGED JOBLESS TO GET 
JOBS, TRAINING WITH AFL-CIO ASSISTANCE 

WASHINGTON -- Blacks will comprise about half of the more than 1,550 
jobless or underemployed persons to get on-the-job training with help 
from the AFL-CIO Appalachian Council, the Labor Department announced. 

The Labor Department will provide $1,333,000 for the one-year program. 

Since June 1967, the Appalachian Council has placed about 17,500 
persons in jobs. Nearly 75 percent have remained working. 

Under the new contract, which covers 12 Appalachian states, the 
council will develop subcontracts to hire and train about 1,160 jobless 
persons. Another 390 employees in low-paying jobs will get training to 
upgrade their job skills. 

The new contract calls for a specified number of trainees in each 


state with an approximate federal allocation, as follows: 


Alabama - 146 - $110,860 Ohio - 219 - $169,100 
Georgia - 73- 64,230 Pennsylvania - 292 - 215,625 
Kentucky - 146 - 122,560 South Carolina - 73- 68,655 
Maryland - 146 - 122,560 Tennessee ; 146 - 115,200 
Mississippi - 3- 68,655 Virginia - 90- 75,000 
North Carolina - 73- 67,000 West Virginia = J3 = 83,500 


On-the-job training will last from four to 26 weeks, depending on the 
type of job to be learned and the individual's training needs. 

Classroom instruction in basic education and prevocational training 
will be provided for about 100 trainees, for an average of eight weeks. 

Employers will choose from among current employees these persons to 
receive journeyman upgrading or preapprenticeship training. 


(MORE) 
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Wages and fringe benefits paid by the employer will comply with 


existing collective bargaining agreements. Trainees are to be paid the 


federal minimum wage or wage rates prevailing in an area, whichever is 


higher. 

Local state employment service offices will determine the need for 
workers in given occupations and will refer, test, and counsel applicants. 
They also will administer payment of trainee allowances. 

The council is a cooperative effort of AFL-CIO organizations to aid 
in the economic development of Appalachia by working with employers to 


create job opportunities. 
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JOBLESS RATE FOR BLACKS RISES IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON -- The jobless rate for blacks rose from 8.3 percent in 
October to 9,1 percent in November, due largely to an increase among 
adult women, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. 

After posting a decline at the beginning of this year, the black rate 
has fluctuated around the 9-percent mark in subsequent months. 

In contrast, the unemployment rate for white workers continued its 
downward trend during the first half of this year but has held steady at 
about 4.2 percent since July. 

Unemployment for all workers rose in November, while total employment 
was unchanged. 

The overall unemployment rate, which had dipped to 4.5 percent in 
October, moved up to 4.7 percent in November. 

Total employment (as measured by the household survey), at 85.7 
million, seasonally adjusted, was about unchanged over the month, after 
large increases in September and October. Since November a year ago, 
it has risen by over 3 million. 

The number of nonagricultural payroll jobs (as measured by the 
establishment survey) increased by 200,000, seasonally adjusted, to 76.5 
million in November. Compared with November a year ago, payroll 
employment was up 2.7 million. 

The number of unemployed persons--at 4.3 million, seasonally adjusted-- 
increased by 200,000 in November, following a decline of similar magnitude 
in October. The increase, which occurred entirely among persons seeking 


(MORE) 
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full-time jobs, raised the overall unemployment rate from 4.5 to 4.7 
percent, returning it approximately to the levels which had prevailed 


since June. It was 5.2 percent in November a year ago. 






The November upturn in joblessness occurred among adult women and 





young men 16 to 24 years of age. The jobless rate for women 20 years and 






over rose to 4.7 percent in November, after dropping to 4.4 percent the 






previous month. Except for October, this rate has been in the 4.6 to 





4.9-percent range since February. After declining steadily for a year 






and a half, the rate for men 20 years and over--3.0 percent in November-- 








has shown little change since July; the rate for men 25 and over (2.4 


percent) has, 





in fact, not changed at all since July. 


The unemployment rate for household heads (both male and female) 










edged up from 2.7 to 2.9 percent in November. The rate for married men, 





at 2.2 percent, remained about the same as in the previous month. The 


unemployment rate for workers covered by State unemployment insurance 
programs, at 2.7 percent, has been virtually unchanged since April. 


Among the major occupational groups, November's rise in unemployment 











was accounted for by blue-collar and service workers. The unemployment 


rate for blue-collar workers advanced from 5.1 to 5.5 percent, while the 





rate for service workers, 





which had declined in October, rose from 5.1 


to 6.0 percent in November. 


The most pronounced unemployment change among the major industry 


categories occurred in manufacturing, where the unemployment rate went 











from 3.7 to 4.2 percent in November, a return to the August and September 








levels. (MORE) 
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The unemployment rate for the most recently discharged Vietnam Era 

veterans (20 to 24-year-olds) has been declining unevenly during the year 
and at 7.0 percent in November, was substantially below the 10.0-percent 
rate of last November. 

Jobless rates of veterans 25 to 29 and 30 to 34 years, at 2.5 percent 
for each age group, also receded from a year ago. 

The rate for veterans 20 to 24 years has generally been higher than 
that of young nonveterans, but in November there was little difference. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment edged down to 10.1 
wala 0 November, following a rise to 10.4 weeks in October. Average 
duration has decreased by 1-1/2 weeks over the past year. 

The increase in unemployment in November was accounted for primarily 
by job loss. As a result, the proportion of the unemployed who had lost 
their last job expanded substantially, following a decrease in October. 

The civilian labor force, at 90.0 million (seasonally adjusted) in 
November, was little changed from October, following substantial growth 
in the previous 2 months. Total employment, at 85.7 million, was also 
about unchanged, after posting an unusually large gain from August to 
October--nearly 1.3 million. 

Since November 1972, total employment has risen by 3.1 million; adult 
women accounted for 1.4 million of this expansion, adult men 1.1 million, 
and teenagers 575,000. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment continued to expand in November, 
advancing by 200,000 to a seasonaily adjusted level of 76.5 million. 
Compared with November 1972, total payroll jobs have increased by 2.7 


: cate 
million (MORE) 
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In manufacturing, an over-the-month increase of 45,000 was essentially 
limited to two industries--machinery in the durable goods sector and 
food products in non-durable goods. The number of jobs in the service- 
producing sector expanded by 135,000, paced by gains in trade, services, 
and State and local government. Employment in transportation and public 
utilities was off by 25,000, reflecting the impact of an airline labor 


dispute. 
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MAKE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT A MODEL FOR EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN, DIRECTOR OF WOMEN'S BUREAU TELLS U.S. MAYORS 

SAN JUAN, P.R. -- Carmen R. Maymi, director of the U.S. Women's 
Bureau, urged U.S. mayors to establish a commission on the status of 
women and an office for women's programs in their communities. 

The Labor Department official said that while federal and state 
laws prohibit sex discrimination in employment "more will be accomplished 
if equality for women workers becomes a community concern." 

She said a commission on the status of women and an office for 
women's programs in the mayor's office could undertake studies necessary 
to secure information on women and the community, information needed by 
city officials. 

Ms. Maymi reported there are now 24 municipal and eight county 
commissions on the status of women in the United States. They are con- 
cerned with a variety of problems and issues--employment problems of 
women, child care, continuing education programs, high school dropouts, 
women on welfare, women in prison, and women who suffer double discrimination 


based on sex and racial or ethnic background. 


Ms. Maymi, as director of the Women's Bureau the advocate of more 


than 33 million women workers, urged mayors to make municipal government 
"a model for the employment of women in the community." 

In addressing mayors at the Congress of Cities sponsored by the 
National League of Cities, she noted that women, both in municipal and 
private employment, are concentrated in low-paying, low-skilled jobs. 

She urged that women be recruited and trained for jobs formerly 
reserved for men. 


(MORE) 
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Ms. Maymi suggested that mayors initiate women's programs in city 


halls patterned after the Federal Women's Program of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Such a program could insure women equal opportunity for 
employment in city government, Ms. Maymi said. 

"Agencies, institutions and organizations concerned with city 
government must begin thinking about women as law enforcement officers, 
urban planners, accountants, hospital administrators, sanitation 
inspectors, housing officials and other occupations that make a city 
function," she told the mayors. 

Ms. Maymi, a native of Puerto Rico, also advocated more women in 
elected and appointed policymaking positions in city government. 


# # # 
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PRESIDENT NIXON UNVEILS 
FEDERAL JOB SAFETY EFFORT 


WASHINGTON -- President Nixon has announced the third phase in 





the campaign started in 1965 to help improve health and safety conditions 


on the job for the 2.6 million federal employees. 


The President has directed Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan 


to launch the three-year effort -- "Safety '76" -- to build on the 


“encouraging gains" of the federal job safety campaign started in 1965. 





The past two efforts, "Zero In on Federal Safety," which ends 








Dec. 31, and "Mission Safety - '70," helped reduce by 16 percent the rate 















of workplace injuries among Federal workers since 1965, and resulted in: 


-- Averting some 46,000 injuries over the last seven years. 
-- Saving nearly $40 million for American taxpayers in the same 


period. 


In asking government officials to instill "a new measure of safety 





consciousness" 





in all employees within their organizations, President Nixon 











said: 
"As the federal establishment moves step by step toward improving 
our safety record, we will better not only the lives of workers on 
government payrolls,. but also -- through the example set for the private 
sector -- the lives of all Americans who work for a living." 


Guidelines for the "Safety '76" campaign, covering all 2.6 million 







employees of the federal government, will soon be issued by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. 






Under this new program, 





Secretary Brennan said, a new theme will be 
introduced every six months. The first theme covers motor vehicle accidents. 


(MORE) 
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"Safety '76" begins Jan. 1, and continues through the nation's 


bicentennial year of 1976. 


The Federal Safety Advisory Council and the Department of Labor 
will provide guidance to federal departments and agencies in carrying 


out this program. 














World of Work 


Valuable Skills Earned 
Through Apprenticeship 


By PETER j. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


S.M. of Fairfield, lowa, writes: 
! am anxious to learn some facts 
about becoming an apprentice. ! 
would jike to be qualified in a 
profitable skill and think that ap- 
prenticeship might be the answer. 
What do you think? 

Dear S.M.: Apprenticeship is a 
fine beginning for anyone seeking 
a bright employment future. An 
apprentice is a traince in a skilled 
craft. A person enrolls in an ap- 
prenticeship program that com- 
bines progressive on-the-job train- 
ing with related classroom instruc- 
tion. In the program, you start to 
earn, learn and work at the same 
time. At the completion of the 
training period, you are a skilled 
worker: a journeyman. A formal 
agreement with your employer 
states the conditions of your train- 
ing period—length of time, amount 
of pay and rate of periodic in- 
creases, The training period varies 
with the occupation but ranges 
from two to four years. Appren- 
tices’ wages are good. Although 
they vary by industry, the average 
starting wage is half that of a 
journeyman, Salaries also increase 
considerably with length of serv- 
ice. In our growing economy, 
there is great need for skilled 
workers. And remember, once you 
achieve journeyman status, no one 
can take away your skills, al 
though you may have to keep 
them up to date. For more infor- 
mation, write: Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, Manpower 
Administration, Washington, D,C. 
20210 or contact your Local State 
Employment Service Office in the 
phone book under State Govern- 


ment, 
kK OK 


B.1. of Omaha, Neb., writes: 
Our plant recently was inspected 
by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. Our em- 
ployer was given six months to 
eliminate a violation of machine 
guard standards, and we employ- 
ees believe this is too long a time 
to be exposed to this hazard. 
What can we do? 


Dear B.1.: An authorized em- 
ployee representative may notify 
the OSHA area office that issued 
the citation of your intent to con- 
test the abatement period as un- 
reasonable. Following such notifi- 
cation, which must be filed within 
15 working days after your em- 
ployer received the citation, the 
employee representative will be 
notified by the independent Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission of the next 
steps to take 

** * * 


Editor's note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and carn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 









































Dear Consumer 


Writing 







A Book? 


Got A Publisher? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Want 
lished ? 


manuscripts. 


about its 


bilities. 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


your 
New York publisher 
is seeking many kinds 


manuscript and advise you 
publishing 
Call 
write P.O. Box X. 


Have you ever read an ad like this one? 


book pub- 


of 
Let us see your 


possi- 
000-0000 or 


If it made you daydream of contacting that 


This type of ad is run by 
what is often called a “van- 
ity” publisher, quite a differ- 
ent animal from other pub- 
lishers. It’s important to 
understand the difference if 
you have ever thought of 
writing a book or finding a 
publisher for some treasured 
family document. 

Most publishers carefully 
study manuscripts submitted 
by writers or by writers’ 
agents. If a publisher sees 
no value in a manuscript, he 
returns it, saying “Thanks, 
but no thanks.” 

On the other hand, when 
a publisher likes a manu- 
script, he will offer the writer 
a contract under which the 
publisher agrees to print the 
book. 

The writer is paid on the 
basis of royalties. For each 
book sold, the writer receives 
a certain percentage of the 
book’s price. In addition, the 
writer often receives an ad- 


vance—a down payment 
against royalties that the 
book may earn for the au- 


thor. Since the publisher has 
invested his own money in 
printing the book, he is eager 
to sel] copies. 

Vanity publishing 
called investment publishing 
or subsidy publishing or co- 
operative publishing — works 
differently. The vanity pub- 


— also 


publisher, take my advice: Be careful. 





lisher can be counted on to 
tell you that your manuscript 
deserves publication. Instead 
of offering royalties and an 
advance, he explains how 
much it will cost you to have 
your book printed, 

If you agree to this ar- 
rangement, the vanity pub- 
lisher has it made. He prints 
the book. You get the book. 
He makes money. The vanity 
publisher likely will spend 
little or no money to get the 
book sold, 

The book—every copy— 
belongs to you, But without 
facilities to distribute or se'l 
your book, what will you do 
with all the copies? 


if simply having the book 
in print is important to you, 
why not speak with a local 
printer? He may well charge 
less than the vanity publisher 
and at least you will know 
where you stand—surrounded 
by stacks of your own book. 

If you want a New York 
or other out-of-town publish- 
er to consider your manu- 
script, contact several to find 
the best deal for you, Start 
by checking the selected list 
of book publishers in The Lit- 
erary Marketplace, which is 
published by R. R, Bowker 
Co. This guide should be 
available in your ,public li- 
brary’s reference collection. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. S)EPARTMENT OF LABOR 


During 1973, the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration trained some 3,500 federal, state and private sector 
personnel in job safety and health at its OSHA Training Institute near Chicago. 
The U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
audited 44 voluntary "hometown plans" to provide equal employment opportunities 
in construction during 1973; the audits were designed to determined whether 
the plans were succeeding or failing. 
# # # 
Investigations conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor under the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act during 1973 found 15,000 workers who 
had been fired or illegally denied jobs, promotions, pay or fringe benefits 
because of age. 
# # # 
The U.S. Department of Labor's Employment Standards Administration has 
issued regulations requiring farm employers, as well as labor contractors, 
to assure that farm laborers are paid the minimum wage. 


# # # 


Under provisions of the Black Lung Benefits Act of 1972, the U.S. 


Department of Labor's Employment Standards Administration on July 1, 
1973, became responsible for all new claims of miners for black lung 


compensations. 





